reforms or change the basic assumptions underlying the Chapter 1 program (LeTendre, 1991; Turnbull et al., 1990; Plunkett, 1991).
The conclusions of a recent blue-ribbon panel review of Chapter 1 (Commission on Chapter I, 1992:9) echos these assessments and observes that "the core problem with Chapter 1 is even more basic: its add on design, wherein eligible students get extra help to succeed in the regular school program, cannot work when the regular school program is seriously deficient ... if Chapter 1 is to help children in poverty to attain both basic and high level knowledge and skills, it must become a vehicle for improving whole schools serving concentrations of poor children."
However, scholars note that changes will be difficult to achieve. As Slavin (1991:592) observes:
The broad targeting of Chapter 1 helps maintain the political popularity of the program, but it is otherwise hard to justify. Congress has addressed this issue by setting aside funds for "concentration grants" to districts with large numbers of children in poverty, but there is still a need to target Chapter 1 funds far more on schools that serve students from poor communities.
Chapter 1 is extremely important to our must vulnerable children. For 25 years it has focused attention and resources on low achieving students in disadvantaged schools. Yet Chapter 1 can be much more than it is today.
Dropout Prevention and Student Motivation
In the early 1980s, national attention focused on the problem of school dropouts and brought it to the fore of education policy concerns (Mann, 1986; Finn, 1989; Wehlage and Rutter, 1986). The response was a rapid increase in dropout prevention programs, many of which were enacted with categorical federal and state funds, often on a demonstration basis (Higgins and Mueller, 1988). Initially, the dropout problem was conceptualized as a risk facing older adolescents, and hence most programs were implemented in high schools,- there were at least 1,000 programs by 1987, most of which had been in operation for less than 4 years (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1987). Currently, the dropout problem is considered a school issue, not an individual issue.
Studies of the characteristics of dropouts have found that they are more likely to be from poor families, living in single-parent households, have parents who do not participate in decision making for adolescent problems, and live in urban areas. Dropping